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"A Guest in Its Country” 


eas OF THE OLDER RELIGIONS are filled with a conscious- 

ness of the intimate relationship between man and all other 
living things. Buddha adopted some of the commandments of 
Jainism and of Brahmanism and evolved an ethic of compassion 
for everything that lives. It was natural that in the development 
of Christianity, in which so great emphasis is placed upon the 
uniqueness of the human soul, the Christian ethic should deal 
particularly with the relationship of man to man, and in far 
lesser degree to the bond between man and other forms of life. 
St. Francis of Assisi was an exception. 

One can hope for and, indeed, sense a growing consciousness 


that man does not stand alone and apart from the natural world. 


Quite aside from its practical importance, this realization spells 
out for us the philosophy of the conservation movement and 
represents perhaps the principal ethic on which its growth must 
depend. 

One of the great philosophers of the modern era, Albert 
Schweitzer, realizes with unusual clarity the unity of all living 
things. He doesn’t even fear to be thought of as a sentimentalist. 
A young man by the name of Noel Gillespie, who went out to 
help Schweitzer on his second trip to Africa, was about to grind 
a beetle under his foot when he felt a hand on his shoulder and 
heard Schweitzer say, “Gently, Noel! Remember, you are a 


> 


guest in its country.’ 


Dahle Cures 


The Hazardous Industry 
of North Atlantic Sealing 


RCTIC ICEFLOES annually drift southward in 
A springtime along the east coast of Labrador 
and Newfoundland. These fields of ice bear 
hundreds of thousands of seals and they in turn 
have been a source of wealth to Newfoundland, 
and indirectly to other countries, for well over a 
hundred years. During the southward drift many 
thousands of the younger seals and a few thousand 
of the older year classes are taken by skilled New- 
foundland sealers who operate in ships especially 
constructed to prosecute this most hazardous of 
all deep sea adventures. The great hunt hhas been 
centered along the east coast of Newfoundland 
since its birth early in the Eighteenth Century. 

It is therefore not surprising that biologists, and 
conservationists in particular, should at some 
time or other express concern about the stability 
of the species. That the species hunted have been 
able to survive in such large numbers during such 
a long period of time may seem adequate proof 
that no serious inroad has been made on the 
population. However, no statistics are available 
which show the present trend and no extensive 
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population estimate had ever been attempted, up 
to 1950. In that year the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada inaugurated a population sur- 
vey in which a scouting plane was used and 
observers were placed on board the commercial 
fleet. The survey will continue in 1951. 

Whatever results an investigation may reveal, 
it must be admitted that it is late in the day to 
formulate a broad program of conservation for an 
animal which in the past has been hunted with 
tremendous success by Scottish, Norwegian, 
Canadian, and in particular Newfoundland, seal- 
ers. Since 1812 close to 40,000,000 seals have 
been taken in the Newfoundland area alone and 
success in good measure still follows the New- 
foundland (now Canadian) and Norwegian seal- 
ers who prosecute the Harp Seal industry. 

The Hood Seal, once the mainstay in the liveli- 
hood of the west Greenlanders, is now thought 
to be in danger of extinction. Mr. Per Host, to 
whom I am much indebted for the illustrations in 
this article, made an aerial survey over the New- 
foundland area during the 1950 season for the 
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Conservation Foundation. In his report Mr. Host 
states that the herds of Hood Seals of Newfound- 
land that about fifty years ago yielded as many as 
60,000 pelts in a single season, seem to have al- 
most disappeared. 

The Newfoundland commercial catch records 
for the five years before and three years after 


World War II for the Hood Seal are as follows: 
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By C. W. ANDREWS 


Assistant Professor of Biology 
New York University 


The indications are that some recuperation 
was made during the five years’ virtually closed 
season of Wald War II when only one or two 
ships were annually engaged, and including 1943 
when there was no fishery. 

It must be noted in passing, however, that 
ships seldom go out of their way specifically to 
hunt Hood Seals since they live in scattered fam- 
ilies and do not mix with the harps. The Harp 
Seals, on the other hand, are the prime object of 
the hunt since they are congregated and occur 
in large numbers. Thus, the Hood Seal may be 
said to be taken incidentally. 

Conservation is a broad term and may have 


Each of these tiny black dots is a Harp Seal, part of an 
immense herd on the Arctic ice floes. Hood Seals do 
not gather in such great herds. On opposite page—a 
“Whitecoat,” or Harp Seal pup, af the age of two days. 


All Photos by Per Host 


several avenues of approach. Maximum use of 
all the products of the seal fishery certainly 
should be included here. During the long his- 
tory of Newfoundland’s sealfishery it is estimated 
that about 4,000,000 pounds of seal meat an- 
nually goes to the bottom of the ocean. Since 
1900 approximately 200,000 seals have been 
taken each year and previous to 1900 as many 
as 685,000 were taken in a single season. The 
voyage is prosecuted for the fat Coil) and skins, 
the carcass being separated and left on the ice- 
floe. Today when protein foods are becoming 
more and more expensive it seems that some use 
ought to be sought for this by-product — perhaps 
as a form of food in the field of animal husbandry. 
In the food cycle of the sea, of course, it serves a 
good purpose but in the economy of man it may 
serve a better purpose. A market for the by- 
product would result in fewer seals being taken 
annually, since carcasses would displace the cargo 


space normally taken by several thousand pelts. 

At the time of writing two Newfoundland 
ships have returned from the 1951 sealing voyage 
with full cargoes of 32,000 and 37,000 pelts re- 
spectively. The captains of both ships are united 
in their complaints about an important matter 
relating directly to the conservation of the seals. 
Both say that killing takes place too early in 
March. This year, for example, on the first day 
of killing the young harps weighed only 12 
pounds and one captain reports that he has 
enough pelts for a load and a half had the seals 
been taken a week or more later. Before World 
War II Newfoundland law permitted the sealers 
to begin killing on March 13 but since the war 
the hunt has become international and the New- 
foundland law no longer holds. Ships arrive in 
the pack before the old seals have pupped and 
the crews start killing soon after the young are 
born. The captains here quoted, though forced 


to begin killing because of the competition from 
other ships, strongly urge an international agree- 
ment establishing a killing date not earlier than 
March 15. Such an agreement would mean that 
the average weight of young seals would be in- 
creased to about 50 pounds and this again would 
result in fewer seals being taken. 

In the past, too, it has been imperative for the 
Newfoundland sealer to take large numbers of 
seals if he was to gain even small returns for his 
labor. Witness, for example, the following ca- 
pacity cargoes and the comparatively low shares 
of the crew members. 


Year Ship Seals Crew Share 
1888 Neptune 42,242 GS 7 LAF 
1899 Vanguard ____ 22,619 41.65 
1900 Vanguard _.. 25,116 46.75 
00 Vanguard... 26,525 32.45 
1902 Vanguard ____ 25,707 54.60 
1903) Vanguard 24,238 58.13 
1904 Vanguard ___ 20,640 52.36 
NOPOm VE lofizels 22 49,069 148.36 
1916? Eagles 2... a 33,400 133.78 
BeZGee Deothic. 2 48,421 124.66 
Psoee Ul ngavia ns 49,285 80.36 
Lasawe moderne: oo 55,636 93.48 


Crew members share in one-third of the net 
value of the cargo by weight. This, plus the 
fact that the seal skins are included in the weight 
at the same rate as the fat (9¢ per Ib. in 1951), 

further leads to low returns. 


Since World War II higher wages have been 


eel ships are powerful ice breakers. Most of them 
ive a very large cargo capacity, up fo sixty thou- 
ind pelts. This is the M.S. Theron of Halifax in the 
2 of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in March, 1950. 


earned — as much as $350 per man for a single 
voyage. This is a direct result of employing 
smaller ships with smaller crews than in the 
earlier years of the steam fleet. The average 
share per man in the 1947 sealing season, when 
1,477 men sailed from Newfoundland, was $210 
and in 1948 when 1,035 men sailed the average 
share was $130. Crew members of the first ship 
to return supplement their earnings by as much 
as $100 on the sale of seal flippers — a very popu- 
lar dish locally. However, demand for flippers at 
the high price soon falls off and thereafter the 


supplementary earnings are negligible. The bulk 
of income from the catch comes from the oil, of 
soap and lubricating quality, and the skins which 
are used for industrial and commercial leather — 
for luggage, wallets, belts and the like. 

Interest in the industry is mounting yearly 
since the war and in 1948 twenty-five ships sailed 
from Newfoundland plus a dozen or so from 
Norway. In 1951 about fifteen operated from 
Newfoundland, five from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and about a dozen from Norway. 

Two species, Phoca groenlandica, the Harp 
Seal, and Cystophora cristata, the Hood Seal, are 
hunted. 

The Harp Seals, besides being by far the most 
numerous, are most sought after because of their 
high oil content. Harp Seals make up about 95 
per cent. of the commercial catch. The adult 
harp is from five to seven feet in length and 
weighs from four to five hundred pounds. At 
birth it weighs about eight pounds and measures 
about two and one-half feet in length. It is then 
covered with a white stiff wool which is replaced 
by hair within three weeks. “Whitecoats,” as 
the young harps are called by the sealers, are 
quite helpless during the first two or three weeks. 
They lie almost motionless on the ice during this 
period, cared for and fed by parents whose par- 
ental instincts are notably strong. They thrive 
best in cold and stormy weather, adding to their 
weight from one to two pounds per day. The 
average weight at three weeks is about 50 pounds. 
Prior to World War II it was during the third 
and fourth week in the life of the seal that they 
were taken by the hunters. In the fourth and 
fifth week the young harps tend to become much 
more active, move off the ice into the water, be- 
gin to seek their own food and soon are forsaken 
by their parents. At this time the white coat is 
covered with tiny dark spots which give it a 
grayish color. They are then called “Ragged 
Jackets” by the sealers. Harps are said to bear 
young for the first time when four years old. 
During their second and third years they are 
called “Bedlamers” (from the French “béte de la 
mer’ ). 

The Hood Seal receives its name from a pe- 
culiar loose protective skin on the dorsal side of 
the head of the male. When angry, this rubber- 
like cap or “hood” is puffed out like an inflated 
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sac. The adult hood is larger than the adult harp, 
measuring about eight feet in length and weigh- 
ing from seven to eight hundred pounds. It has 
a grayish color with brown spots. At birth the 
Hood Seal weighs from eight to twelve pounds. 
It is more active than the young harp at birth 
and it has less protective coloration. It remains 
on ice about four weeks. The adult Hood Seal is 
a fighter and resists attack ferociously. In recent 
years it makes up less than 10 per cent. of the 
total catch. 

The details of harp and hood migration are not 
well known. However, the general migratory 
path seems to be fairly well established. During 
migration they range from Baffin Bay, the west 
and east coast of Greenland in the north, to the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland in the south — 
a distance of approximately two thousand miles. 

During June, July and August, harps are found 
in Baffin Bay and a few are said to frequent the 
west coast of Greenland. They have also been 
seen at the entrance to the Hudson Straits early 
in August, probably migrating into Hudson’s Bay 
and the west coast of Bafin Land. Harps begin 
their southward journey towards the end of 
September; i.e., when new ice begins to form in 
Bafhin Bay. Food is said to be scarce at this time 
and the animals are somewhat thin. 

Meanwhile, Hood Seals are migrating south- 
ward along the Greenland coast to Cape Farewell 
whence they cross over to the Labrador coast, a 
distance of about five hundred miles, in open 
sea. The harps continue south and both species 
are in the vicinity of the Straits of Belle Isle by 
late December. The hoods do not mix with the 
harps but parallel them to the east in the south- 
ward journey. 

Harp Seals travel comparatively slowly along 
the Labrador coast and they may leisurely fre- 
quent inlets and bays, probably in search of food. 
This behavior is confirmed by the fact that during 
November of 1947 thousands of Harp Seals swam 
into Nain Bay where, during a night of heavy 
frost, several inches of ice formed, thus prevent- 
ing the seals from keeping open their “blowing 
holes” by which they could get access to the 
waters below. At least three hundred were cap- 
tured and killed by the natives on the following 
day. 

Generally all seals have passed the Straits of 
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Belle Isle by December 30 and they have been 
seen off St. John’s early in January. 

Some of the harps turn west in the Straits of 
Belle Isle and migrate into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. These are said to be shorter than the 
harps that continue along the east coast. Some 
hoods also migrate into the Gulf at the same time. 
The main body of seals, however, continues along 
the east coast of Newfoundland, a few being 
caught in nets by fishermen in Notre Dame and 
Bonavista Bays. Seals arrive on the Grand Banks 
presumably about January 10, and feed voracious- 
ly on cod, herring and caplin, etc. It is thought 
that cod forms their principal diet and they are 
known to gain considerable weight while in this 
area. 

Early in February the seals begin their north- 
ward migration. They are said to travel north 
fast and by February 18 they are again in the 
general region of the Straits of Belle Isle. Here 
they meet the “whelping” ice; ie., ice newly 
formed off the coast of Labrador and occurring 
in very large, thin (3 to 4 inches in thickness) 
sheets. Harp Seals seek this particular form of 
ice on which to bear their young. The fields of 
whelping ice gradually thicken as it drifts south 
and around the periphery a barrier of even 
greater thickness forms —a kind of natural pro- 
tection which the most powerful ice breakers 
sometimes find difficult to penetrate. 

Parent seals keep “blowing” holes open through 
the whelping ice for access to food below. Sealers 
call February 28 the birthday of the “White- 
coats.” The harp family consists of a male and 
female parent and a single pup. Twins are very 
rare. The families congregate in large herds or 
patches which may vary from 50,000 to 150,000 
individuals per patch. 

Hood Seals seek rough, thick, ice on which to 
pup or whelp. This they find about thirty miles 
east of the harps. Hood Seals are also found in 
families during the pupping season, a single 
family consisting of the male and female parent 
and the single pup. The families do not congre- 
gate as do the harps, but are separated from each 
other by 100 yards or more. 

During the pupping season the seals drift 
south again on the icefloes which are carried 
south by the Labrador Current, the prevailing 
winds tending to modify the drift somewhat. It is 
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The general migratory route of the Harp and Hood Seals is indicated here. The path around 
southern Labrador and Newfoundland has been known to sealers for many years, but north 
of this area details are lacking. Tagging operations are at present in progress by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada. A. North and south migration is reported to occur in Hudson’s 
Bay. B. The southward migration of Harp Seals. C. The southern migration of Hood Seals. 
D. Other seal herds migrate along the east coast of Greenland; some may reach Newfoundland. 
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In foreground, Harp Seal 
pups near their “bobbing 
hole.”’” Beyond is a heap 
of seal skins, marked with 
the flag of the Theron, the 
ship making a catch here. 


The sealers have gathered 
around a “‘pan”’ of skins, 
which are now ready to be 
dragged across the ice and 
stowed aboard ship. A 
“pan” is about 300 skins. 


during this southward drift that the commercial 
fleet sets sail from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
March 5. The Norwegian fleet arrives at the ice 
pack several days earlier. Newfoundland law 
permitted Newfoundland sealers to kill seals on 
March 13, at which time the young harps are 
two weeks old. At this time and during the fol- 
lowing two weeks the young harps are in prime 
condition for hunting purposes since they possess 
a layer of fat from two to three inches thick which 
yields valuable oil — the prize of the hunt as far 
as the sealer is concerned. 

If the sealer’s venture is to be a success, he 
must locate the seal herd or herds on or before 
March 28, the approximate date of the White- 


herds is delayed and may be delayed so much that 
the herd, whole or in part, may escape without 
harm. Failure to locate the herds in this limited 
time results in an unsuccessful seal hunt although 
a less profitable voyage may be garnered from the 
older year classes. Generally, however, the voyage 
is abandoned soon after the young harps have 
been hunted. 

About 100,000 seals are said to whelp annually 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and an unknown 
number on the east coast of Newfoundland, cer- 
tainly several hundred thousand. 

Harps and hoods proceed north again following 
the pupping season. It is presumed that the 


Stacks of seal skins on the deck of the M.S. Thero 
The carcasses of the animals have been left on ti 
ice. It would seem that some use should be made 
the enormous amount of protein food thus waste 


coats’ taking to the water. Success in locating the 
herds varies from year to year, depending in large 
measure upon ice and weather conditions. When 
ice is heavy and hard to penetrate, access to the 
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gestation period begins during this phase of the | 


migration. When off the coast of Labrador the 
hoods again set out for the Greenland coast while 
the harps continue north to Baffin Land. 

An unknown number of seals, perhaps several 
thousands, is said to migrate north and south in 
Hudson’s Bay. Little is known about this herd 
and it is perhaps not too much to assume that 
other herds may also exist in neighboring areas 
of the vast northland. 

The early sealfishery in Newfoundland was 
conducted from the shore in small open boats by 
means of nets. Decked boats, rigged like schoon- 
ers, came into use about 1700. These boats 
ventured farther from land than the open boats 
and in the early Nineteenth Century no fewer 
than 400 sailing vessels ranging in size from 
100 to 300 tons annually engaged in the hunt. 
These early sailing vessels in all probability 
blazed the trail followed by larger ships today. 
In 1863 the steam fleet was introduced. This fleet 
consisted of large wooden ships of 400 to 800 
tons, equipped with steam and sail. Among these 
boats were such ships as the Aurora, Terra Nova 
and Thetis, famous in Arctic and Antarctic ex- 
ploration. This type of ship continued in use 
until the late 1930s, several having been lost in 
the meantime. Ships of the steam fleet had a 
crew of about 150 men per ship and a carrying 
capacity of 15,000 to 30,000 pelts per ship. Late 


in the Nineteenth Century the steel ship was 
introduced into the sealfishery. These ships 
ranged in size from 1,000 to 3,000 tons, had a 
crew of 150 to 250 men and a carrying capacity 
of 40,000 to 60,000 pelts. Steel ships were power- 
ful ice breakers, and the highest number of pelts 
secured by any one ship of its kind in a single 
voyage was well over fifty thousand. During the 
past fifty years, approximately, the sealing fleet 
consisted of both wooden and steel ships, the 
maximum number engaged in any one year 
being about thirty, of which not more than half 
a dozen were steel ships. Gradually during the 
past twenty-five years the fleet has dwindled, 
and when World War II started only seven ships 
were engaged in the hunt. Since World War II, 
during which time there was practically no seal- 
fishery, the wooden motor vessel has become in- 
creasingly popular. ‘This ship varies in size from 
200 to 300 tons, carries a crew of 40 to 80 men 
and has a carrying capacity of 10,000 to 15,000 
pelts. In 1948 twenty-one such small ships and 
four steamers prosecuted the sealfishery from 
Newfoundland. 

The sailing ship was generally owned by a 
small merchant who often captained the ship 
himself at the sealfishery. Steamers were much 
more expensive to build and operate. ‘Thus 
ownership passed from the small owner to the 
more wealthy class. 


A typical sealing ship is mastered by a sealing 
captain who generally has several years’ sealing 
experience before he is given command. Other 
officers include a navigator, first and second 
officers, and some other junior officers. The crew 
is divided into “watches” of about 40 men each 
for hunting purposes. Each watch is supervised 
by a “master of the watch.” Other members of 
the crew include the engineers and cooking staff. 


Below—During an investigation of sealing operations for 
the Conservation Foundation, Harp Seal pups were tagged 
with a metal tag clipped fo the tail. Here such a tag is 
being affixed; return of the tags will give a better clue to the 
migration routes of the animals. At right—A Harp Seal pup 
with a tag attached. It seemed not fo mind being handled. 
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When a ship reaches the seal herd the crew 
either whole or in part is ordered on ice by the 
captain. They are then supervised by the mas- 
ter of the watch while the ship, with a skele- 
ton crew or more, may move on to seek new areas 
of the patch. Each sealer is equipped with a 
lunch kit; a club, for batting seals; a knife, for 
stripping the pelt from the carcass; and a hauling 
rope, for dragging the pelt to the required spot. 

Young seals are killed by striking a blow on 
the head with a club or gaff. The seal is then 
pelted; i.e., the carcass is removed, and the pelt 
is dragged to a place (called a “pan”) designated 
by the master of the watch while the carcass re- 
mains on the ice to sink to the bottom when the 
ice melts farther south. The pelts are piled in 
pans of about 300 each. A flag with the ship's 
name is hoisted in the fan, thus directing the 
ship to the pelts, after which they are hoisted on 
board and stowed down in ice. 

If insufficient young seals are secured the seal- 
ers resort to rifles and shoot seals of the two, three 
and older year classes. The proportion of seals 
taken in this manner is small. 

The sealer’s life is full of hardship and danger 
and only the skilled sealer would dare visit the 
ice pack year after year. He is constantly at the 
mercy of wind, weather and ice. Sometimes men, 
while hunting on ice away from the ship, are 
separated from each other and from their ship by 
blinding snowstorms and severe frost. While 
many ships have been lost, fortunately only two 
severe disasters resulting in loss of life have oc- 
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curred in the history of the sealfishery. Not in- 
frequently ships are caught by Arctic ice and 
crushed as in a vise, only to sink beneath the 
waves when the ice pressure is released. When 
accidents of this nature occur crews generally 
have time to secure food and tents from the sink- 
ing ship and they then set up shelters on the ice- 
floe until rescue ships arrive. 

Aeroplanes have been used in recent years to 
locate the seal herds. The planes have been small 
and thus they have been limited in their range. 
They have, however, proved of invaluable as- 
sistance in many cases and it is expected that 
the aeroplane will soon become part of the sealer’s 
regular equipment. 

The record shows that for 26 non-consecutive 
years in the period 1830-1881 inclusive, i.e., a 
range of 52 years, the total catch exceeded 400,000 
annually. In thirteen years of the same period 
the catch exceeded 500,000 annually, and in three 
years (1840, 1843 and 1844) the catch reached 
631,385, 651,370 and 685,530 respectively. 

During the next 52 years, 1882-1934, the catch 
never exceeded 400,000 annually. For ten years, 
however, it was well over 300,000, but whereas in 
the first 52 years’ period the catch fell below 
200,000 in two years only (1864 and 1874), dur- 
ing the latter 52 years it fell below 200,000 dur- 
ing 19 non-consecutive years. 

The total catch for the period 1812-1940 was 
in the vicinity of 40,000,000 seals. Young harps 
make up by far the bulk of the catch, the range 
being from 65 to 94 per cent. Bedlamers, i.e., 
two- and three-year-old seals, comprise 9 to 28 
per cent. and old harps from 2 to 8 per cent. 

The total number of hoods taken during the 
1930s rarely exceeded 2 per cent. of the total 
catch. In 1947, however, hoods made up 4 per 
cent. and in 1948 10 per cent. of the total catch. 

The commercial catch records suggest a de- 
clining seal population since about the year 1880. 
However, several factors are involved which 
would lead one to think that the commercial 
catch is not necessarily an index to the relative 
size of the population as a whole. Among these 
factors are: 

1. The introduction of the steam fleet in 1863 
which caused the industry to concentrate grad- 
ually in the hands of about a half dozen mer- 
chants. Only such people could undertake the 
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financial risks involved in sending such expensive 
ships to the hunt. Steamers were also more at- 
tractive to the sealers since many of the hardships 
of sailing ships were removed. Thus the sailing 
ship declined and with it the number of men 
employed in the sealfishery. 

2. The possibility that the Newfoundland area 
may not represent the full extent of the breeding 
grounds. Experienced sealers believe that other 
patches exist along the east and north coasts of 
Labrador. During the past 100 years ships have 
seldom gone north of southern Labrador in search 
of seals, because of the limited time at their dis- 
posal and the heavy ice encountered. 

3. ‘The tendency of steamers to hunt only seals 
that are congregated, since valuable time would 
be lost in picking up scattered seals, thus losing 
the advantage possessed by steam. Sailing ships, 
on the other hand, could take scattered seals with- 
out disadvantage since they generally progressed 
much more slowly than steamships. Thus it 
would seem that an increase in small ships could 
prosecute the sealfishery with gain even though 
the main patches are not located, whereas steam- 
ers could gainfully operate only when the main 
patches are located, and this has not always been 
the case. 

On the other hand, one must not be blinded 
to the possibility that the taking of such large 
numbers of animals annually up to 1910, at least, 
may not have a detrimental effect upon the 
population as a whole. Captain Abram Kean, 
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The ‘‘spotting” plane used 
by the Canadian Fisheries 
had to make take-offs and 
me Ss landings under difficulties. 


O.B.E., probably the most experienced captain in 
the history of Newfoundland’s sealfishery, ex- 
pressed concern over the apparent declining 
population during the Nineteen-thirties. Cap- 
tain Kean made at least fifty voyages to the seal- 
fishery as a sealing captain. 

The years of World War II must have had a 
decided effect on population increase in the 
North Atlantic Seal, since ships were not avail- 
able for the hunt between 1941 and 1946. The 
powerful ice breakers in use just before the war 
soon became part of the merchant marine and 
were diverted elsewhere. 

If we assume that. 400,000 adult seals consti- 
tuted the population at the end of the 1940 pup- 
ping season (since about 150,000 young seals 
were taken in that year and it is very improbable 
that all the available young were captured), then 
with a 10 per cent. yearly increase during the 
above-mentioned period of seven years, the adult 
population should be about 700,000. Assuming 
also a 50-50 sex ratio and that each female gives 
birth to one pup, as is generally thought, then 
in 1947 the total population should have been at 
least one million seals. ‘This is mere speculation, 
however. The ocean is wide and its many factors» 
affecting animal populations are apt to play havoc 
with any such armchair predictions, especially 
predictions based on little factual data. 

It seems that a complete population estimate 
of the North Atlantic Harp and Hood Seals is 

(Continued on Page 94) 


There's Stull a Chance 
for the Wisent 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


LMOST FIFTY YEARS AGO, when the American 
Bison was close to its lowest ebb, the New 
York Zoological Park exhibited a pair of animals 
that appeared to be in a fairly stable state — a pair 
of European Bison, or Wisents. Since those be- 
ginning-of-the-century days the situations of the 
two animals have reversed themselves, and now 
it is the American Bison that is safe from extinc- 
tion (barring some unlikely epidemic or catastro- 
phe) while the Wisent is closer to the vanishing 
point than the American Bison ever was. 

Nevertheless, the Wisent has a chance. A 
chance, that is, unless there is another world 
war. World Wars I and II brought Europe’s 
largest mammal almost to extinction and a World 
War III would probably finish the job. But in 
the meantime, the herds are showing a small but 
encouraging increase. 

Up-to-the-minute figures are not available, but 
the latest “Pedigree Book of the European Bison,” 
dated January 1, 1949, lists 52 males and 67 fe- 
males, to a total of 119 animals, of pure-blood 
stock in ten European countries. 

Two years earlier, on January 1, 1947, the 
census listed only 93 Wisents (a figure that later 
was corrected to 95). 

Dr. Jan Zabinski of Warsaw, editor of the 
“Pedigree Book,” had the optimism to report in 
1947 that: 

“It is thus evident that by applying an ade- 
quate system of protection in peacetime, one may 
be certain of the efficacy of the efforts devoted 
to the propagation of the European Bison and to 
its conservation — efforts justified by the moral 
obligation of each generation to transmit to the 
following generation an intact patrimony.” 


In view of the optimism of Dr. Zabinski, who 
is so close to the current situation and to the con- 
tinuing efforts to increase the size of the herds, 
we are justified in hoping that the European 
Bison will, if not follow the steep upward grade 
to security that was taken by the American Bison 
under protection, at least hold its own in these 
uneasy times and perhaps even climb to a more 
secure position. 

The latest available census of the Wisent, that 
of January 1, 1949, reveals the following distribu- 
tion of pure-blooded Wisents: 


Country Male Female 
IPOlANGIee ay teas oy, Ge 2 36 
Germany ee Onsen G 11 
Sometulinion . = 9 4. 4) 7, 6 
Holland . 1 5 
Switzerland . ] — 
Italy 6 ed — 
SWEGEHA. b. . v's 13 8 
Denmark , ast — 
Baglandy. 8 a. < = ] 
Czechoslovakia. . . . 1 — 
52 67 


Between the beginnings of 1947 and 1949, 
thirty-three calves were born. Nine died but there 
was a net gain of 24 animals, which argues 
vitality and efficient protection. It is, of course, 
possible or even probable that a sizeable increase 
by births has continued to take place in the two 
and a half years since the last report was made 
by Dr. Zabinski. 

A graphic account of the vicissitudes of the 
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Polish herd during the recent war was given by 
E. N. Munns, of the Division of Forest Influ- 
ences of the U. S. Forest Service, in the August, 
1948, Journal of Mammalogy. Writing in Janu- 
ary of that year, Mr. Munns stated that he had 
just returned from Poland, and while there had 
discussed the status of the wisents with the 
Polish foresters. 

“Some eighteen years ago,” he wrote, “I visited 
Bialowieza [the Polish wisent preserve]. ‘This 
immense old-growth forest was the natural home 
of the wisents in recent centuries. It ran from 
the sandy pine lands near Bialystok in the east 
and north to the Pripet marshes in the east, a 
vast island virtually trackless and unknown ex- 
cept to the foresters and game keepers. It pro- 
duced alder, birch, willow, beech, ash, and oak, 
which furnished ample browse, in addition to a 
wild oak and other herbs which are the normal 
food of these bison during the summer period. 


The Wisent is unlike the American Bison in 
many ways: it is higher at the shoulder, has 
longer legs, is more ‘‘streamlined.”’ This is 


a bull once in the Duke of Bedford’s herd. 


“Soon after the outbreak of World War II, the 
Polish Chief Forester, Jan Miklasewski, under- 
took to preserve the wisent. He sent his Chief 
Inspector and the Regional Forester at Bialystok 
to Moscow to consult with the Soviet authorities. 
After considerable negotiations, the Russians 
agreed to the proposals and made any killing of 
the wisent punishable by death. Signs to this 
effect were posted throughout the Bialowieza 
Forest and Russian speaking Polish foresters were 
assigned the task of watching over and caring for 
the animals. During the Russian occupation of 
eastern Poland only one wisent was killed, a 
crime for which three Russian soldiers were 
executed, 

“The first German attack upon the Russians 
caught the latter by surprise and they retreated 
in disorder far to the east of the Bialowieza 
Forest. The Polish foresters who were protecting 
the herd were also placed in jeopardy by the 
advancing Germans. One was sent to a concen- 
tration camp before he could get’a hearing. Fi- 
nally, a German officer was found who was per- 
sonally interested enough to call attention to the 
authorities on the need for preserving the ani- 


The female of a pair of 
Wisents about five years 
old, sold to the Zoological 
Society in 1903 by the 
Prince of Pless from his 
herd in Silesia. The Prince 
wrote a postcard to the 
Zoo, offering the animals. 


mals. Again signs were put up, this time in Ger- 
man, forbidding the killing of the wisent. How- 
ever, this action was not taken until after several 
of the animals had been killed. This time Ger- 
man game keepers were substituted for the Poles, 
but one Polish forester, disguised as a peasant, 
continued to watch as best he could over the herd. 

“News of the wisents reached the Chancellery 
in Berlin. Hitler asked that some of the animals 
be caught and sent to Berlin. Just how many 
were so shipped no one now appears to know, 
but at least five and possibly as many as ten were 
taken at one time. The Poles believe that per- 
haps twenty-five animals in all were taken to 
Germany during the occupation. 

The Russian return drove out the Germans 
and again the animals were in danger. However, 
the Polish forester came out of hiding and took 
over the job of protecting the animals. This time 
he was successful in keeping out all intruders 
for he still had preserved the decree issued by 
the Russians earlier. 

“The ‘Curzon Line’ decided upon at Yalta gave 
to Soviet Russia a considerable part of the terri- 
tory formerly in pre-war Poland. This line as 
surveyed passed through the wisent enclosure. 


Again the same Polish forester, now Regional 
Forester at Bialystok, engineered a slight jog 
in the line which kept virtually all the 140-acre 
paddock inside present-day Poland. 

“The Bialowieza Forest herd now numbers 
nineteen animals, eight males and eleven females, 
including seven calves under two or three years. 
Whether the Poles can keep this herd intact re- 
mains to be seen for Russia is now demanding 
five calves as its share of reparations. ‘This trans- 
fer the Poles are currently vigorously protesting, 
but the Polish government being what it is, there 
may be no choice. 

“Another herd of wisents is in Silesia near 
Pszezyna. Here are twenty-five animals. Five of 
these are calves. None of this herd suffered 
during the war. One forester jocularly said the 
reason was that the Germans were too busy ex- 
terminating Poles at nearby Oswiecim to bother 
with a few strange animals. However, the Polish 
foresters who were in charge of the herd were 
not so fortunate. Polish foresters assert that the 
only predatory animals they fear are wolves and 
bears. Every year wolves are killed about the 
tight enclosures and occasionally bears are trou- 
blesome in the spring.” 
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A Photographic Report 


By Sam Dunton 


BABY-TIME IN THE Z2@@ 


The first baby in the new Great Apes House 
was this White-handed Gibbon —the third 
birth for this pair. It arrived on March 29. 


“Erh” (the Chinese word for “Number Two”) 
is a Pere David Deer, born on March 31. Erh 
is a female; a male was born in April, 1949. 


On April 9 we welcomed a baby Slow Loris. 
Last year’s youngster and the mother and 
father are usually rolled together, as here. 


This sturdy young animal is a Gayal calf, born 
on May 2. It is light brown in color, although 
its mother’s baby coat of hair was bright red. 


The Sealed Wrestlers 
of the Australian Bush 


NE AFTERNOON in late October last, we were 

advancing quietly over Bull Plain, a sandy, 
red soil stretch not many miles below the Lachlan 
— Murrumbidgee river confluence in the remote 
back country of New South Wales. Partly inun- 
dated by great flood waters — the highest for more 
than fifty years — Bull Plain was at that time a 
great snake stronghold, and the eager members of 
our party walked spread out in the warm sunshine 
to stalk the basking serpents and capture them 
alive. 

Suddenly Peter Jones hailed distantly and be- 
gan to point and beckon. The focus of his atten- 
tion appeared to be off through the spreading red 
gums towards the swamp water. At first we 
thought he was indicating a bunch of Emus, but 
long before arriving we beheld the cause of his 
excitement. There, in a clear open space not far 
from a rabbit-riddled blackfellows’ midden (abor- 
igines’ cooking mound composed of the charcoal, 
‘ ash and food debris of centuries), writhed and 
struggled two tremendous Black Snakes (Pseude- 
chis porphyriacus). Plaited together like thick 
ropes as they were, it was the continually swaying 
heads and necks of these heavy-bodied fellows, 
raised at least a foot above ground, that could be 
plainly seen from a distance of fifty yards. 

So completely were they engrossed that they 
continued twisting, rolling and hissing even 
when Tom Bradbury, Peter Jones and I stood 
around them. Their scales were worn and shabby, 
and gasping breath indicated the strenuous nature 
of the struggle. Evidently the neighboring rabbit 
warren in the black soil of the aborigines’ kitchen 
midden was the home of one of them, for a shed 
skin lay among the inevitable nettles. It was little 
trouble to seize the tails of the preoccupied six- 
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By DAVID FLEAY 


footers — upon which they did at last relinquish 
their strangleholds—and drop them into the 
snake bag as prisoners. One of the beauties 
weighed four and a half pounds and the other 
only four ounces less. Both were redolent of the 
strong odor peculiar to the species. However, 
that was not the end of the struggle, not by any 
means! Next morning they fought in the bag 
itself and had to be separated for the sake of 
smaller captives. ‘Two weeks later they struggled 
again in an enclosure at my home. ‘Those two 
snakes certainly bore one another an extra special 
grudge. 

Far less common than the Black Snakes were 
the Brown Snakes, (Demansia textilis), but on 
isolated Murrumbidgee sand banks on this same 
trip quite a scattering of these fast and dangerous 
fellows was found and some forty were captured. 
On one never-to-be-forgotten morning, following 


So engrossed were these Brown Snakes (each mo! 
than 6 feet long) in their battle that they wei 
unaware of the photographer until the camer 
clicked. This is the first photograph of such a figh 


innumerable encounters with flood-bound foxes, 
rabbits, sand goannas and wild pigs and their 
suckers, a great Brown Snake was cornered away 
from his well-worn subterranean retreat. Tom 
and Kevin Bradbury, Roy Goodisson, Peter Jones, 
Roy Irving, Alan Lewis and I danced, feinted 
and continually warded off the charging reptile 
with sticks, With its neck curved in compressed 
S bends, it struck furiously at one and then at 
another of those of us crowding it. At one stage 


All Photos by David Fleay 


it shot between Mr. Goodisson’s legs, causing him 
to execute airy steps creditable even to a ballet 
dancer. Eventually a hot, perspiring and some- 
what relieved crowd rested about the heaving 
bag, collecting scattered wits and discussing the 
lively campaign. No one was willing to put the 
tape on that fellow until the comparative cold of 
night, when, to the accompaniment of roaring 
frogs and the sepulchral booming of bitterns all 
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about, we did so, finding him to measure six feet, 
seven and a quarter inches. 

Another big Brown with a six-foot-three-inch 
head-to-tail length was collected next day, and 
from these two big fellows we learned that males 
of this widely. spread, fast-moving species also 
participate in spring feuding. It was two weeks, 
however, before combat was joined and then the 
pace was fast and furious. As one would expect 
in a species that habitually throws tight coils 
about its victims until the venom is effective, the 
rope plaiting grip of the rivals about one another 
was even more severe than in the case of the 
Black Snake, and a greater length of the fore part 
of the body remained free and upstanding as the 
reptiles sparred for the grip that precipitated the 
writhing, rolling and gasping of strenuous com- 
bat. The battle continued until the combatants 
were so exhausted that they lay with heads and 
necks prostrate, but even then the latter halves 
of their bodies still exerted cruel pressure. 

A careful study of our snakes over a number 
of years, strengthened by the unique opportuni- 
ties to observe them among the swamps and ridges 
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of the flooded Murrumbidgee in the spring of 
1950, enables me to chronicle these apparently 
unrecognized and hitherto misunderstood habits. 
The mating season of both the Black and the 
Brown Snakes is in the Australian spring — Oc- 
tober and November — and on suitably warm and 
consequently active days, bitter struggles occur 
between males over the favor of some glistening- 
scaled female, or when one trespasses upon an- 


Two male Black Snakes in the ‘‘on guard” positio! 
that is preliminary to a fight. At this stage, each i: 
trying for a kind of head lock around the other 


other's territory —the two causes being inter- 
related in any case. Jealousy does rear its ugly 
head even among snakes! But here is a very 
strange thing to relate. Though I have grown 
up and “lived” with Copperheads and Tiger 
Snakes, no evidence has ever accumulated to 
show that combat occurs between the males in 
either of these well known Australian species. 

I first observed active rivalry among Black 
Snakes in September, 1936. In that year, on a 
trip to the Murray River near ‘Tocumwal, 
N.S.W., we had collected some big Black Snakes 
in the red gum border country and returned with 
them to the open air snake yard of the Zoological 
Gardens in Melbourne. Newly awakened from 
winter sleep, these big reptiles averaged between 
five and six feet. In fact, one of the forty-five 
blue-black, red-bellied captives measured seventy- 
two inches, with a girth of eight inches. For the 
previous two years smaller Black Snakes and 


other species had been exhibited together in this- 


snake pit. I had made a good many interesting 
observations on them, including the devouring 
of newly-born young snakes by the frogs CHyla 
aurea) provided as prey, but it was not until the 
advent of the Tocumwal specimens that truly 
spectacular revelations were made. Then it was 
proved beyond doubt that in the mating season 
there may be a very definite and exceedingly 
violent rivalry between the males. 

Thriving on a plentiful supply of frogs inhabit- 
ing the weeds of the water moat, the big Black 
Snakes live side by side in amity with representa- 
tives of the other well known venomous species, 
Tiger Snakes, Browns and Copperheads. At night 
they curled up beneath broad sheets of bark. 

On the morning of October 12, 1936, an air of 
excitement and irritability was noticeable for the 
first time among the Black Snakes. No sooner did 
one specimen come into accidental contact with 
another than both reptiles would shoot swiftly 
away to cover. In fact, it seemed almost as if 
an electric tension existed among them. As the 
day grew warmer two of the largest snakes ap- 


ferent and more passive proceeding. Akin to a 
fencing bout, the curved necks and raised heads 
were an “on guard” position which lasted just 
long enough for one of the males to gain the 
advantage by placing its arched head above that 
of its competitor. The aggressor then twisted its 
neck about that of its enemy and continued the 
twist, with furious writhing movements, until 
its whole body was entwined about that of the 
other. The latter, though at a disadvantage, re- 
taliated in similar fashion to the best of its ability. 
The general effect was that of a two-strand rope. 
Writhing, hissing and struggling, both reptiles 
exerted the greatest possible constriction upon 
one another, and actually rolled slowly over and 
over. The “round,” if one may so term it, lasted 
for perhaps a minute. Then, as if by mutual con- 
sent, they disengaged suddenly and completely, 
but separated only to line up again, slowly and 
with gasping hisses, and repeat the whole “on 
guard” position and bewildering, twisting motions. 
Many times on that first day and on subsequent 
days, whenever the weather was sufficiently warm 
for active movement, the two big snakes con- 


The battle is joined. The snake that won this ‘‘round” 
is the one with its head above that of its adversary. 
Combat scars of frayed and worn scales can be seen. 


proached one another and moved along side by 
side, with heads arched and raised about a foot 
from the ground. As they moved their heads 


swayed slightly in a sidewise motion and their 
mouths gaped open. 

Though for a long time this curious alignment 
of the two reptiles appeared to be a preliminary 
to mating, this was definitely not the case, for the 
pairing of the male and female is an entirely dif- 


tinued their efforts to wear one another down. 
Occasionally they glided slowly the whole length 
of the pit with mouths gaping open, hissing and 
gasping, before one gained the initial neck hold 
and precipitated the twisting “rope grip.” Not 
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always did the same snakes fight with one an- 
other; occasionally a different male was involved. 
Smaller males were also observed in side con- 
flicts and it was noteworthy that they appeared 
to struggle with snakes approximately their own 
size. However, the original large combatants per- 
sisted in their bitter feud, and it is the real giants 
of the tribe that appear to defend their territorial 
rights most strongly. The scales on both dorsal 
and ventral surfaces of the rivals became frayed 
and worn so thin that hemorrhages were visible 
along both bodies and a general reddish tint 
could be seen through the scales. So engrossed 
were the combatants that on several occasions, as 
in the later Murrumbidgee feud, they completely 
ignored my presence and continued to struggle 
even when lifted from the ground. 

There is little doubt that in the wild, during 
the spring pairing months, the stronger male 
intimidates rivals and drives them away from his 
particular territory, and in support of this the 
1950 season furnished actual proof. Emphasizing 
the fact that these struggles are not mere 
“stadium” events brought about by captive condi- 
tions, the following points may be stressed. 

Among a hundred large Black Snakes captured 
up and down a fifty-mile stretch of the Murrum- 
bidgee River in November, 1950, practically every 
male showed frayed, worn, body scales (as dis- 
tinct from an old coat) —the definite result of 
wrestling; and it was commonplace for various 
individuals to battle in enclosures and even in 
bags after capture. Conflict occurred when the 
day became sufficiently warm for active move- 
ment and usually the weaker snake soon had 
enough and “beat it.” 

Also, during the two months of October and 
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These Brown Snakes have 
fought in the hot sun 
until both are exhausted. 


November, 1936, and in the same months of 
later years, while rival males fought, it was ob- 
viously the mating period and when the pairing 
season ended in late November, so likewise did 
all inclination to fight. 

Again, various bushmen have reported the dis- 
covery and killing of tightly entwined Black 
Snakes which were rolling about and struggling 
in the swamps, so engrossed as to be easy victims 
to the usual stick or piece of fencing wire. Mis- 
takenly but quite naturally these observers have 
considered their victims to be pairing. Other 
country people, of course, will tell you — and ad- 
here strongly to the belief — that snakes are most 
savage in March, which is usually termed the 
mating season. They do not stop to reason that 
this is precisely the time when young snakes are 
born. I have observed Tiger Snakes and Copper- 
heads mating in March, but such activity may or 
may not possess special significance. 

In the snake yard feud at the Zoo (and as ob- 
served again this year in an enclosure at my 
home where, unlike the case in the wild, there 
was no escape for either of the rivals), weeks of 
intermittent struggling ended in one of the snakes 
being bested. With scales torn and bleeding, ob- 
viously totally exhausted, the vanquished one re- 
tired for several days to rest its battered body. 
Previous to this respite the encounters between 
the snakes had been more than usually bitter and 
there were several instances of the rivals actually 
biting one another savagely. However, in view of 
the strong resistance of Australian snakes to their 
own venom this was definitely a very futile pro- 
ceeding and largely a measure of temper at the 
moment. 


We Are Attempting to Breed 


the Platypuses 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


\\ a Davin Fieay arrived from Australia on 
April 25, 1947, with our three Duck-billed 
Platypuses, it was indeed, to use his own words, 
“a famous morning.” No Platypus had ever pre- 
viously landed alive upon a foreign shore, with 
the exception of the solitary animal that lived 
with us for seven weeks in 1922. The safe trans- 
portation of three in a single lot was a great 
achievement to be recorded to the everlasting 
credit of David Fleay. 

Happy though we were at the successful out- 
come of this difficult project, we knew many prob- 
lems of maintenance must be solved. The only 
previous experience that could be drawn upon 
was our own and that was not too encouraging. 
If the best one animal could manage was 49 days, 
why should Cecil, Betty and Penelope be ex- 
pected to do better? 

But our doubts were soon dispelled by the con- 
summate skill of David Fleay and the readiness 
with which Keeper John Blair absorbed David's 
techniques. When David and Sigrid Fleay left 
for Australia in August of 1947, John took over 
the care of the Platypuses with a confidence 
which has been fully justified by continued 
success. 

During the Platypuses’ first winter with us, in 
1947-1948, we developed an acute shortage of 
the earthworms that were the main items of the 
Duck-bill diet, and Betty, one of the two females, 
seemed unable to accommodate herself to the 


The Duck-billed Platypus won 
its fame by being an egg-laying 


mammal. We hope Penelope 
fully realizes her responsibility. 


emergency rations that the others accepted. As a 
result, she lost weight noticeably. We think that 
because of her loss of weight, she became too 
thin for the “squeegees” inside her burrow tun- 
nels to press the water from her fur when she 
came in from the swimming tank. Going to bed 
damp, in September of 1948 she caught a cold, 
and finally succumbed to pneumonia. 

Cecil and Penelope, however, showed no ill 
effects of the temporarily restricted diet and con- 
tinued urbanely to gain weight and condition. 

For four consecutive summers our Platypuses 
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have been viewed by the public in their exhibi- 
tion Platypusary in the center of the Zoological 
Park. Our records show that 367,939 visitors filed 
past to watch them. In the intervening winters 
the animals were kept in the old travelling Platy- 
pusary in which David Fleay brought them from 
Australia; the wooden boxes with their arrange- 
ments of tunnels had been set up in a wire en- 
closure in the basement of the Main Bird House. 
This arrangement has obviously suited the Platy- 
puses well, for each spring they have come out of 
doors in sleek and shining condition. 

Four summers of continuous exhibition had so 
far exceeded our expectations that in the autumn 
of 1950 an even more ambitious plan took form. 
Could we breed the Platypus? David Fleay had 
done it in Australia in 1943-1944. True, this was 
accomplished in a climate that was natural to 
the animals, and they were nourished by a variety 
of natural food. Even then, the accomplishment 


The nest and eggs of a Duck-billed Platypus. These 
were photographed in the Healesville Sanctuary 
in 1945. The nesting material is mostly eucalyp- 
tus leaves; the eggs have a thin, leathery shell. 


David Fleay Photo 
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was unique as far as the Platypus is concerned. 
There is no other record of success. Also there 
is the fact that in the Melbourne region, the 
home of Cecil and Penelope, the Platypus breeds 
in September and October — the spring months 
there. We have no more than a vague hope that 
the breeding urge will overtake them here earlier 
in the season. And they must return to the 
warmth of the Bird House basement by the end 
of October. 

All winter we discussed the pros and cons but 
in the meantime the Platypuses had taken more 
positive steps. The year before, Penelope had 
opened a crevice in her sleeping box and was 
able to get out. By spreading white sand on all 
flat surfaces, Keeper Blair was able to determine 
that she was making surprisingly wide and active 
nightly travels, all over the screened enclosure. 

Before the animals came indoors last fall, John 
Blair made a small but formal door in the sleep- 
ing box so that Penelope could enjoy her nightly 
wanderings in more dignified fashion. 

This she did regularly each night until mid- 
winter. And then, one morning, Blair found that 
Cecil and Penelope had reversed their sleeping 
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arrangements — Penelope was asleep in Cecil’s 
burrow, Cecil in Penelope’s. The male, too, had 
found a way to get out at night. In fact, it is 
probable that they had been enjoying quite a 
number of clandestine meetings at night without 
even their keeper suspecting it, until they hap- 
pened to go into the wrong burrows at daybreak. 

This discovery ended our misgivings. David 
Fleay had warned us that the poisonous spur 
carried on each hind foot of the male Platypus 
might be used against a strange animal, with fatal 
results. Such a disaster, indeed, had occurred in 
David’s own experience. 

This last obstacle having been removed, our 
course was plain. We might go on exhibiting our 
Platypuses for the length of their lives, which we 
hope will be long. But always we should have 
but feeble answer to the frequent question, “Will 
they breed in captivity?” So this year, when Cecil 
and Penelope returned to their summer quarters 
in the out-of-doors Platypusary in mid-May, it 
was under new conditions. No loud speaker an- 
nounced the hour from 3 to 4 P.M. as the time 
when the Platypuses might be seen. No crowds 
waited in line for a brief look at our fabulous 
little egg-laying mammals. For the Platypusary 
is closed to the public for the first season since 


David Fleay Photo 


If we do get a baby Platypus, it will look like this— 
the first Platypus ever born in captivity. This is Cor- 
rie, hatched in the Healesville Sanctuary in Australia 
in 1943-1944, at the age of eight and a half weeks. 


1947 in the hope that Penelope may, in truth, 
lay eggs. 

When the exhibition Platypusary was built, in 
accordance with plans furnished by David Fleay 
in advance of his arrival, an earth bank with 
concrete sides and wire netting bottom for drain- 
age was included. This bank is connected with 
the wooden burrows at Penelope’s end of the 
structure. We built it because David included 
it in his plans and not at all because we had 
hopes of our own — our ambitions then were con- 
cerned with keeping the Platypuses for longer 
than forty-nine days. Early this spring the earth 
bank’s solid cover was removed, the contents 
checked and well watered. It has been furnished 
with a tight but removable screen top, with a 
tarpaulin to avoid flooding. 

The wooden partition in the 20-foot swimming 
pool, that for four years has kept Cecil and Pene- 
lope apart, has been removed. Nature is now 
free to take its course. Whether or not we breed 
the Platypus, we can say, at least, that we tried. 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


“Yours Is the Land” Receives Award 


HE CONSERVATION FounpaTion’s impact film, 

“Yours Is the Land,” was one of ten 16 mm. 
informational films to be given an Award of 
Merit at the Annual Educational Film Festival 
conducted by the Communications Materials 
Center of the Columbia University Press. ‘These 
awards, made yearly under the auspices of the 
educational magazine Scholastic Teacher, are 
significant since they represent the judgment of 
a board of educators who this year reviewed some 
355 films before choosing the winners. 

The awards were presented by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
Scholastic Teacher, at a dinner meeting on the 
evening of May 2, at the Faculty Club of Colum- 
bia University, John C. Gibbs accepting for the 
Foundation. In the afternoon six of the winning 
films were shown to the group of educators and 
producers attending the meetings, and the re- 
maining four, including “Yours Is the Land,” 
were exhibited following the dinner. 

This highly desirable recognition comes close 
on the heels of a most complimentary order for 
forty-seven prints recently received from the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, an order which 
the film department hopes is a harbinger of the 
opportunity to sell conservation films to indus- 
trial organizations. Firestone, we understand, is 
one of a number of large companies now build- 
ing up film libraries for their dealers’ use. 

On May 16, Mr. Gibbs conferred in Wash- 
ington with the Ambassador and other repre- 
sentatives of the Brazilian Government on the 
matter of the Portuguese translations of the sound 
tracks of all the Foundation’s film production. 
Spanish recordings for all thirteen of the Founda- 
tion’s films are also in production. 

In addition to final film “shooting” and editing 
for the Living Water Series, the department has 
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been busily working on several 3-minute silent 
movies adapted from the footage of the longer 
films. Several preliminary experiments were 
shown at the April meeting of the Foundation’s 
Trustees. We have been given to understand 
that a broad market exists for such short docu- 
mentary subjects designed for schoolroom use. 


Snider Attends Florida 
Water Meeting 


On May 1-8 Robert G. Snider attended the 
Miami meetings of the American Waterworks 
Association. The research division is pursuing 
plans for further study of industry’s consumption 
of water per unit of production, a continuation 
of the work done last year in collaboration with 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Consent of the Forest Service has been ob- 
tained for a six-totwelve-months’ leave of ab- 
sence for a man qualified to conduct our pro- 
posed survey of ground cover in relation to water 
availability. The Forest Service and other gov- 
ernmental agencies have agreed to provide the 
Foundation with access to hitherto unpublished 
materials dealing with this subject. Mr. Snider 
reports that preparations are still being made for 
the study of the economic feasibility of convert- 
ing salt water into fresh. 


Newcomen Society Publishes 
Osborn Speech 


The Newcomen Society in North America is 
reproducing in book form a recent address made 
by Fairfield Osborn before the Society in Cincin- 
nati. The title of the address is “60,000 More 
Every 24 Hours.” This publication will have the 
national circulation which all Newcomen Society 
printings enjoy and will be printed in their usual 
highly attractive manner. 


Local Boy Scout Program 
Moves Along 


Following preliminary meetings with various 
officials of the Boy Scouts of America, a luncheon 
was held at the Zoological Park on April 5 for 
the purpose of discussing a program of interest 
to a number of organizations —the Zoological 
Society, the Conservation Foundation and the 
Boy Scouts of the Greater New York area. The 
meeting discussed the feasibility of making avail- 
able certain undeveloped areas in the Park for use 
as training grounds in conservation for leaders of 
Boy Scouts and similar groups. 

There are some 60,000 boys in the Scout troops 
of the Greater New York area, very few of whom 
take any active part in the overall Scout con- 
servation program for lack of land on which to 
work. The proposal is to put our idle Park acreage 
to use by letting the Scouts and other youth 
groups develop conservation projects thereon 
which can be the basis for the training of leaders 
heading up conservation work on the many large 
Scout campsites in this area. Possibilities for a 
Scout-built nature trail were discussed, and some 


attention was also given to the subject of the 
many ways in which the Society could help the 
Scouts in the development of their local nature 
programs. It was generally agreed that a closer 
relation between the involved organizations is 
highly desirable, and that a greater interest in the 
Park on the part of the Scouts might even have 
a bearing on the solution of juvenile delinquency 
problems within the Park area. 

Attending the meeting were Messrs. Brunton 
and Nichols of the New York Council, B.S.A., 
Ted Pettit of their National Office, A. W. Smith 
of the Conservation Foundation, William Latham 
of the Park Department (also active in Scout 
work), Otto Koenig of the Federal Forest Service 
(likewise a Scoutmaster), and Tee-Van and 
Carlisle of the Zoological Society. 

A sub-committee was proposed to develop a 
program for submission both to the Zoological 
Society and to the local Scouts. By the time this 
magazine is printed it is hoped that this program 
will have been completed. 

This may well be a pilot project that will give 
point to the Scout conservation effort in metro- 
politan centers all over the country. 


AT THE RISK of boring you again we repeat that 
you must know people who ought to belong to the 
Zoological Society. 

Six years ago, when we had only a few hundred 
members, almost everybody turned to and helped 
us raise our membership five-fold. This meant a 
lot to every member — more fascinating parties, 
better publications, many new interesting and valu- 
able services. 

Please help us again. 

If you don’t want to ask your friends to join, 
then send us their names. We are absolutely ruth- 
less about writing anybody! 


Send them to: 

MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 

New York Zoological Society, 
30 East 40th Street, 

New York 16, New York 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Loological Park Miscellany 


The six two-years-old Lions posing so proudly 
on the cover of this issue of ANrimaL Kincpom 
were liberated on Lion Island for the first time 
on April 13. All six were born in the Dallas Zoo 
in the spring of 1949. They replace three Lions 
which lived on the island since 1941. The “old- 
timers,” about 15 years old, are now inmates of 
the Philadelphia Zoo’s new Carnivora House. 
. .. Removal of the iron bars on the east side of 
the Elephant House yards was begun in April, 
and a new moated and barless enclosure for our 
two Asiatic and large African Elephants should 
be completed by Spring Garden Party time, 
June 14... . John Quaranta, who held a Sum- 
mer Animal Behavior Research Fellowship in the 
Zoological Park in 1949, will continue his work 
this summer on a specific problem of color per- 
ception in the Galapagos Tortoise. 


North Atlantic Sealing 
(Continued from Page 76) 


very desirable, especially in view of the fact that 
interest in the industry is mounting, both in New- 
foundland and other maritime countries, in par- 
ticular Canada and Norway. Aerial surveys dur- 
ing March and April seem quite feasible, for seal 
herds may be found within one hour’s flying dis- 
tance from Gander Airport during the breeding 
season. Seals in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where 
it is said at least 100,000 seals pup annually, can 
also be located from Gander, Harmon Field, and 
Prince Edward Island Airports. 

The possibility of obtaining valuable informa- 
tion from the commercial fleet is not at all remote, 
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either by observers stationed on various ships or 
by the collection of data through prepared ques- 
tionnaires distributed among officers of the crew. 
Such information would of course be limited 
to the period of the hunting season, i.e., March 
and April. 

On the basis of complete population estimates 
supplemented by increased knowledge of the life 
history, habits and behavior of the seal, it seems 
that the fishery can be regulated at least as far 
as the numbers taken annually is concerned. 

Such a survey, it appears, ought to be interna- 
tional in character, involving at least those coun- 
tries which have an interest in the industry as 
well as in the preservation of the species. 


* * * 


The Children’s Zoo had 7,439 visitors on Sun- 
day, May 6, matching exactly the previous rec- 
ord of 7,439 on Sunday, April 16, 1950. 


Dr. Gordon Found “Giant”? Swordtails 


Dr. Myron Gordon, the Aquarium’s Geneticist, 
returned from Honduras on April 13, having 
completed a preliminary survey of the fishes of 
the Atlantic drainage of that country with special 
reference to Platyfishes and Swordtails. Dr. Gor- 
don determined that Platyfishes are definitely 
missing from Honduran streams and lakes, but 
that Swordtails are abundant. He discovered some 
giant individuals, six inches over all, much larger 
than Swordtails usually grow, and a few of these, 
together with more normally-sized fish, were 
shipped back alive to the Genetics Laboratory. 
While in Honduras, Dr. Gordon was the guest 
of the United Fruit Company which extended 
many of its facilities to him, making it possible 
to collect in the most out of the way places. 


There Is a Difference in the Taste 
of Earthworms — to Platypuses 


Since late 1946 the Aquarium has been operat- 
ing a Worm Farm in the basement of the Lion 
House, breeding and maintaining earthworms to 
feed the Duck-billed Platypuses. One of the first 
discoveries we made about these mammals con- 
cerned their incredibly finicky appetites. Not 
only did they insist upon active, live worms, but 
they definitely preferred certain kinds to others, 
and some kinds turned out to be quite unaccept- 
able. For example, they would not eat Brand- 
lings, or Manure Worms, save on rare occasions, 
and then only a very few at a time. This was 
unfortunate, because the Brandling is the easiest 
species to keep in captivity and the most amen- 
able to mass culturing. It made no difference 
that our Brandlings were raised in the sweetest 
of topsoil; the Platypuses still refused them. 

Fortunately the several types of so-called Gar- 
den Worms proved acceptable, and so did the 
larger Night Crawlers. Garden Worms lived well 
and reproduced fairly regularly in our pits, form- 
ing our principal stock and the main food of the 
Platypuses for the first few months of their life 
in the Zoological Park. But sometimes Garden 
Worms, or even Night Crawlers, failed to titillate 
the Platypuses’ palates; it was not until Tankmen 
Callahan and Malcolm, who were taking care 
of the Worm Farm under the supervision of 
Curator Coates, turned up a new kind of earth- 
worm that the problem was settled — to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the Platypuses at any rate. 

This new worm was found in the Park among 
decaying leaves, rather than in the ground. It 
could readily be distinguished by the glistening 
iridescence of its cuticle and by the violent way 
in which it whipped its body about — more like 
a snake than a worm — when handled. Callahan 
and Malcolm dubbed their new catch “Leaf- 
worms” or “Fighter Worms,” but their exact 
identification had to await the work of a special- 
ist in earthworm taxonomy. In the meantime, 
however, large numbers of these worms were 
collected and fed to the Platypuses, for they 
seemed to be the Platypus food par excellence. 
Although the Platypuses consumed prodigious 
quantities, they never seemed to tire of Leaf- 
worms, which became the staple of their diet. 


When Dr. G. E. Gates of Colby College, ex- 
pert in the biology of earthworms, examined our 
Leafworms, he found that they consisted of two 
species of Pheretima, an oriental genus which has 
been accidentally introduced into this country. 
Our Leafworms most likely originated in Japan 
or on the nearby Asiatic mainland. Then from 
Westchester County we received a small collec- 
tion of Leafworms that Dr. Gates identified as 
another species of Pheretima not previously 
known to exist in the United States. The opera- 
tion of the Worm Farm has thus inadvertently 
contributed to scientific knowledge about earth- 
worms and has added three species to the score or 
so of earthworms known to exist in New York. 
In addition, among a shipment of worms made 
to us f; »m Florida, Dr. Gates discovered a fourth 
specie: »f Pheretima which is new to to the fauna 


of the United States. — J.W.A. 


“Saturday at the Zoo” Shares 
Peabody Award for TV 


The Zoological Park’s television show, “Satur- 
day at the Zoo,” which was offered over the 
American Broadcasting Company’s network for 
26 weeks in 1950, shared the George Foster Pea- 
body Award in the Children’s Television Pro- 
gram category. Announcement of the award was 
made on April 26; it was split between “Saturday 
at the Zoo” and “Zoo Parade,” the television pro- 
gram of the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago. 

The award was made in these terms: “An 
award for a consistently informative and remark- 
ably entertaining program, a television visit to the 
Bronx Zoo, New York City, for the opportunity it 
has given children (and their parents) to become 
acquainted with the personalities and characteris- 
tics of the zoo’s large, varied and international 
population. The program is also recognized for 
its excellent background material and the astute 
comments which are a part of the program.” 

% % > * 

From a recent shipment of Far Eastern fishes 
the Aquarium has purchased some Mudspringers, 
Periophthalmus, the peculiar fish that hop about 
on land like frogs, together with Telescope and 
Lion-head Goldfish. The Lion-heads are the first 
of this variety that we have seen in this country 
in more than ten years. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


LET THEM LIVE. By Dorothy P. Lathrop. 80 pp., illus. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1951. $2.00. 

This book is probably intended for children, but it is 
to be hoped that adults, reading it to the young, will take 
its lessons to heart. Those lessons are that animals have 
a natural right to share this earth with man, that man 
needs them, and that the earth would be a poorer place 
in more ways than one if man’s present stupid destruc- 
tiveness of wildlife is unchecked. It is the “balance of 
nature” theme, simply and logically presented. The au- 
thor-artist presents the case for a large number of familiar 
animals and concludes: “We must let them live or we 
shall be alone in a silent world, and lonely for the sing- 
ing of birds and the flash of their wings, for the chirping 


of insects and the swift running of wild feet.” 


SNOWY: The Story of a Polar Bear Cub. EF Jan Vlasak and 
Josef Seget. 87 pp., 70 photographs. Henry Sc!...man, New York, 
1951. $2.50. 

Comparatively few persons ever }.ave been, or ever 
will be, faced with the problem of rearing a Polar Bear 
cub from birth to maturity. But if the company is select, 
the literature of its specialty is even more so: this book is 
it. “Snowy” concerns the successful attempt of Mrs. Jan 
Vlasak, wife of the Superintendent-Veterinarian of the 
Prague Zoo, to rear a cub produced by Nora, a female in 
the Zoo. Nora was a regular producer of cubs, but never 
managed to rear any of them herself; Mr. and Mrs. 
Vlasak took charge of a pair of cubs born in December, 
1942, during the German occupation (when supplies 
and facilities must have been extremely difficult to ob- 
tain) and reared one of them. This is a detailed but 
popular account, charmingly illustrated by photographs 
of “Snowy” at various ages, of the Vlasak’s adventures 
and observations. The book grew out of a film which 
was shown before the Zoological Society of London in 
1947, and has been edited by Dr. Maurice Burton of the 
British Museum (Natural History). 


INSECTS IN YOUR LIFE. By C. H. Curran. Photographs and 
drawings. Sheridan House, New York, 1951. $3.50. 

“Insects in Your Life” starts realistically. Dr. Curran 
says: “No one can deny that most people do not like in- 
sects and I shall make no attempt to convert them to 
insect lovers.” With that premise, he goes on to point 
out briefly that whether we like them or not, insects are 
vitally important to our economy and actually essential 
for the existence of man. Then, easily and anecdotally, 
he goes on to talk about flies, the miscellany of insects 
about a house, clothes moths, termites, the woolly bear 
caterpillar, butterflies, ticks and a host of other winged 
or crawling creatures, with an interesting terminal chap- 
ter on DDT. It is all fascinating stuff, authoritatively 
told by the Curator of Insects and Spiders at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


THE GREAT WHALES. By Herbert S. Zim. 64 pp.; illus. by 
fame Gordon Irving. William Morrow & Co., New York, 1951. 

Here is about all the information about Whales that 
the average youngster is likely to require, succinctly told 
by Dr. Zim and arrestingly illustrated by Mr. Irving. 
The biggest creatures that have ever lived (not exclud- 
ing the prehistoric monsters) are sure-fire subjects for 
a child’s imagination — and adults, too, can find nuggets 
of information. As, for instance, that whales shed greasy 
tears. This book presents good natural history in sensible, 
direct terms, without writing down. 


STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS. By Olive L. Earle. 64 pp., 
many illlus. William Morrow & Co., New York, 1951. $2.00. 

Except in the World Almanac, it might be a little 
difficult for most of us to find what bird and flower have 
been chosen to represent the various states. Even then, 
other reference books would have to be consulted for 
even a minimum of description and natural history. Miss 
Earle has gathered all the information about the “official” 
birds and flowers of the 48 states (as well as Alaska, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii) and here they are, 
pleasantly set forth in text and drawings. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between March 1 and April 30) 


Life Alfred A. Mazer 


a eae kas Seth W. Morton 
Contributing Seymour Ostroga 
Frank Begrisch George Tz Ratcliffe 


Dr. Eben Breed 

Jules R. Breuchaud 
Lowell R. Burch 

Mrs. Henry B. Coakley 
Mrs. Jay Coogan 

Mrs. William J. Foote 
Philip Greenberg 

Miss Mary Livingston Griggs 
Mrs. E. Roland Harriman 
Mrs. Alfred C. Harrison 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. 
Miss Lois E. Howard 
Miss Adaline B. Kelly 
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Mrs. Stuart Scott 
Edward N. Stern 


Annual 


Gerry J. Dietz 


Mrs. Daniel M. McKeon 


Mrs. Thomas S. Royster, Jr. 


Miss Eleanor B. Weir 
Arnold Whitridge 


Dr. C. W. Andrews 
William D. Barry 
William E. Birdsall 
Miss Caroline Choate 
J. Cheever Cowdin 


Mrs. Samuel Dushkin 


Edward R. K. Fiencke 
Mrs. Robert Gair 

Dr. John H. Heller 

Miss Louella Howard 
Mrs. Edward W. Howell 
Ernest Koslan 

Robert B. Kullman 

Mrs. Gertrude Davies Lintz 
Mrs. Frederick Osborn 
Carl N. Osborne 

Victor L. Paluch 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Schwalb 
John P. Stevens, Jr. 

Miss Priscilla Todd 

Mrs. Isabel Kellers Tozzer 
Dr. John E. Urbas 
Wheeler Williams 
Francisco Fernandez Ypez 


ANDY HAS 
NO 
SENSE OF SHAME 


— at least we have never had any reason to think so. 

And he likes crowds, too. That’s why we feel sure that if he 
could talk he would urge you to help us get some new members 
for the Zoological Society. “The more the merrier,” he'd say. 

But Andy can’t talk, and the best we can do is use his picture 
to try to attract your attention to our need for more members. 

Please help us by sending the names of people who should 
join to: 

MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN, 
New York Zoological Society, 
30 East 40th Street, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


